120               ASCENT OF THE MAGDALENA

Quesada resolved to continue the advance up
the Magdalena, the bulk of the troops forcing their
way through the dense forest on its banks, and the
flotilla keeping company on the river. It is prob-
able that a great part of the route on land had
never before been traversed by mortal man, for
the natives passed in canoes. Every foot of the
way had to be cut and cleared with wood-knives.
To the misery of incessant rains were added the
torment of mosquitoes, ants, and hornets, and the
danger from snakes and wild beasts. The nights
were more perilous than the days. One soldier
was taken out of his hammock by a jaguar. His
cries awoke his comrades who rescued him. On
the next night he slung his hammock much higher
up. Still the jaguar got at him and dragged him
out. His comrades were snoring so loudly that
his cries were not heard, and the wretched man
was carried ofL Many died in the forest. There
were long delays in crossing rivers, although help
was given by the crews of the boats. Trees had
to be felled and rough bridges made.

When they reached a place where the River
Opon joins the Magdalena, called La Tora, it was
a month since they had seen a single native or
a sign of cultivation. The alligators had become